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EDITORIAL 


The third special issue of THE JOURNAL for the present 
year is devoted to Negro education, with special emphasis 
upon the work of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute and its contribution to the education of colored young 
men and women of the South. 

The offering of this material to the readers of THE 
JouRNAL needs no explanation, because we have in the 
example of Tuskegee one of the great contributions to 
applied sociology, for this institution has been, for the past 
half century, making its outstanding contribution to an 
important phase of social adjustment through education to 
which the new science of educational sociology is devoting 
itself. 

The presentation of the principles and practices of 
Tuskegee has been selected for this special issue because 
this institution presents one of the best, if not the best, 
examples of education conceived in the light of social needs, 
both among the white and colored schools of the country. 
This statement is not meant to imply that other institutions 
for the education of the Negro are not doing distinctive 
work in their particular fields, for the work of any one 
might serve to illustrate the transformation that is taking 
place in the social conditions of the South through the work 
of the various Negro colleges and secondary schools. Tus- 
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kegee, however, represents this movement more adequately 
than any, and we are giving emphasis to its work for that 
reason. 

The articles that are presented in this issue give a com- 
plete picture of certain aspects of Negro education, an 
education designed to raise the cultural levels of a group 
by equipping them with the facilities for making effective 
contributions to American‘ social life and culture. The 
distinctive point about Tuskegee is that while devoting 
itself to the improvement of the educational, social, cul- 
tural, and economic status of the race, it has at the same 
time made its contribution to a new theory of education. 
It has practically demonstrated the value of an educational 
program conceived and carried out with a fundamental 
notion of learning to do and to live. That is, after all, the 
only important function of education in a democracy. 
While theorists have been arriving at this conclusion, Tus- 
kegee has been living it. 




















THE SCOPE AND AIM OF TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 


Ropert R. Moron 
Principal, Tuskegee Institute 


In 1881 the State Legislature of Alabama authorized 
the setting aside of $2,000 to be used for teachers’ salaries 
in establishing a “normal school for the training of colored 
teachers” at Tuskegee. Hence the “Normal” in the name 
“Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute.” But there 
were neither buildings nor grounds; the man placed at the 
head of the school would have to find these for himself. 
It was this situation that gave to Booker T. Washington, 
recommended by General Armstrong, principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia, his opportunity. How well he 
used it all the world now knows. 

At Hampton Institute the founder of Tuskegee had seen 
the working out of a plan whereby emancipated slaves were 
being made self-supporting, intelligent citizens, and leaders 
of their own people on the pathway of progress. As one 
of the emancipated slaves and as a raw youth from the salt 
furnaces of West Virginia, he had been transformed under 
the guidance of the principal of Hampton Institute, Gen- 
eral Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who had been a leader 
of Negro troops in the Civil War and was the son of mis- 
sionary parents in the Hawaiian Islands. The missionaries 
there had successfully employed manual arts in the process 
of training the sons of native chieftains and leaders towards 
the ways and standards of the white man’s civilization. 
What Booker Washington saw and learned at Hampton 
he put into practice in his own way at Tuskegee; and the 
methods then developed have, in principle, been continu- 
ously employed since that time. 

Beginning in a modest little Methodist church on the 
outskirts of the town, this resourceful leader had, by the 
second year, secured some fifty or more acres of ground 
and had erected two small frame buildings as the nucleus 
of his educational plant. At once he was faced with two 
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problems. One was the task of erecting his plant. The 
other was the task of supporting his students, who, though 
eager for education, were without the means to provide 
support for themselves. He turned to the public for the 
funds necessary to carry on his work and to secure materials 
and tools. To help earn support for themselves, he put 
his students to work clearing grounds, erecting buildings, 
raising foodstuffs, and performing all the services con- 
nected with the operation of the school; and thus the word 
“Industrial” was put into the name of the school, which at 
first was simply known as the ‘Tuskegee State Normal 
School.” 

As set forth more fully in other articles in the present 
issue of THE JOURNAL, the founder of Tuskegee Institute 
believed in, and taught, the dignity of labor. Booker T. 
Washington realized that this was what the people in the 
South among whom he came to work needed; and he set 
out in a systematic manner to meet this need. His thought 
was that this doctrine would not only be of value to the 
Negro group economically, but also would relate itself to 
the life of all the people in such a manner that its influence 
would be felt by black and white alike. 

The purpose was that Tuskegee’s graduates should go 
out into the world and make a place for themselves as use- 
ful, reliable, competent citizens. It was the spirit of the 
founder of the school and has become fundamental in the 
outlook of the school that education should make a man 
or a woman both competent and resourceful, thus capable 
of finding or creating a place for himself. 

Keeping this thought in mind the object of Tuskegee 
Institute through the years has been, primarily, to pro- 
mote the economic interests of Negroes with the social 
implications that naturally follow. 

At the time Tuskegee was founded the economic interest 
of the Negro could best be served by training him to meet 
the needs of an almost entirely rural and domestic economy. 
One of the chief aims of Tuskegee became the encouraging 
of home and land ownership and the development of farms. 
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Tuskegee endeavored to train the Negro to be an agricul- 
turist rather than a planter. That is, even back in those 
early days, the value of diversified crops as against the 
one staple crop, generally cotton, was stressed. The Negro 
was taught the necessity of raising his own live stock and 
poultry, of producing his own dairy products, and of hav- 
ing his own vegetable garden. This was not only a school 
program but one to be used in the development of adja- 
cent communities and of Negroes throughout the South. 

Tuskegee also aimed in this early period to train stu- 
dents to be, and to teach others to be, skilled tradesmen 
or artisans. ‘This instruction was largely designed to the 
end that the Negro could build and keep in repair his home, 
his farmhouses, and his tools. It was designed also to 
enable him to become a journeyman or an independent 
worker in some trade. Although Negroes trained at Tus- 
kegee were entering the coal and iron developments in 
Chattanooga and Birmingham shortly after the school was 
established, the general call of the Negro to industry had 
not yet come. It was, at that time, therefore, not urgent 
that he be trained specifically for more highly organized 
industry. 

Tuskegee continues to emphasize the possibilities of the 
Negro in agriculture. Its agricultural program today is 
endeavoring to meet the new needs of the Negro farmer 
just as the program of the first thirty years of the school’s 
life endeavored to meet the needs existing then. Our 
program of agricultural instruction is more fully discussed 
in another article, but we may state here that along with 
our efforts to keep up with the scientific developments in 
agriculture, and the adaptation of machinery to agricultural 
uses, we are also aware of the increasing importance of 
the larger view of the economics of agriculture. 

While we view agriculture as a basic occupation of the 
Negro, we also realize that the Negro must continue to 
make progress in industry if he is to have a balanced eco- 
nomic life. 

In adhering to the objective of promoting the economic 
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interests of the Negro, Tuskegee endeavors to keep keenly 
alive to the changes that take place in the conditions under 
which the Negro lives and his relation to American society 
at any given time. Consequently, one of Tuskegee’s imme- 
diate objectives is to prepare the Negro to fill a larger 
place inthe industrial life of America. The period of the 
World War brought the call of industry to the Negro. 
The curve showing the march of the Negro into industry 
went up sharply in 1917. Many persons trained at Tus- 
kegee or taught by persons trained there made highly satis- 
factory adjustments in what was for them the new field of 
mass production. 

There was, however, an apparent need of the develop- 
ment of a program of training more closely related to the 
conditions of modern industry. The enlarged occupa- 
tional opportunities for the Negro, his migrations into dif- 
ferent sections of the United States, labor conditions 
peculiar to different sections and industries have made it 
necessary for Tuskegee to recast, to some. extent, its voca- 
tional program. 

Tuskegee is striving, therefore, to develop a trades pro- 
gram that has a definite correlation with the needs and 
demands of the Negro in industry. This requires a wider 
and more varied program of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling. We are assisting in efforts to establish a more com- 
plete rapport between industry and labor on the one hand, 
and the technically trained and skilled Negro workman on 
the other. It is important for organized industry to see 
in the Negro race a reservoir from which can come com- 
petent skilled laborers and trained technicians. It is neces- 
sary for the Negro to make himself more available and 
acceptable to industry. This problem of the relation of 
the Negro to industry is one of the pressing phases of the 
Negro’s economic interest, and it is the aim of Tuskegee 
to aid in its solution. 

Another way in which Tuskegee aims to promote the 
economic interest of the Negro is to work directly with 
the people on their farms and in their various communities. 
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Early in the history of the institution a program was set 
up for carrying the methods and standards of the school 
into the neighboring communities where life was in many 
instances on a pathetically low plane, as was apparent in 
the young people who came to the school. The one-room 
log cabin was typical of the condition in which the vast 
majority of Negroes lived when Tuskegee began its work. 
To add rooms to that cabin, to change its interior, to plant 
a garden beside it, to put flowers in the yard in front of it, 
to increase and vary its food supply, to enlarge and sweeten 
all the life about it became a definite aim of the founder. 
Thus originated the several extension activities of the 
school, including in particular the agricultural demonstra- 
tion work and the rural-school improvement work. 

He conceived the local school as a most important agency 
through which to promote efforts for community improve- 
ment. Such a school with lengthened term, a modern up- 
to-date school building, and a well-trained teacher provided 
a place from which an effective appeal for community bet- 
terment could be made. With the school building as an 
example, a campaign for better homes and improvement 
in health and sanitation and in moral and religious condi- 
tions could be made with highly desirable results. 

No less important than the objective already discussed 
is the work of promoting good will and codperation between 
the two races in the South. There is no one who seriously 
questions Tuskegee’s zeal in behalf of the Negro. Its 
methods at first did not have the universal approval of the 
members of the race that it was designed to serve; but 
all men recognize the school as having played a leading 
part in the advancement of the Negro. At the same time 
the school has been no less interested in using every legiti- 
mate means to awaken the consciousness of the white race 
to the needs of black people, and to awaken their con- 
sciences to the justice of the Negro’s claims to a larger 
measure of consideration in all matters of economic, civic, 
social, and political welfare. What has been accomplished 
along this line of better race relations has greatly facilitated 
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the work of the school in promoting the economic interests 
of the Negro. In fact, it would not be an overstatement 
to say that this promotion would have been greatly retarded 
without the understanding and good will between the races 
thus fostered and nurtured throughout the years. 

Tuskegee Institute has been in the past and continues tc 
be, as much as anything else, a tangible demonstration of 
the Negro’s capacity to do what other people do and to 
express his own life without the restrictions and restraints 
imposed upon him in communities and organizations con- 
trolled and directed by white people. Tuskegee Institute 
is thus, in still another sense, more than the conventional 
school. It is a community of some 3,000 persons in which 
Negroes serve where every phase of its life is concerned. 
It manages its own savings bank and post office; it operates 
its own water system, its power plant, and its 1,000-acre 
farm. The entire community is in the hands of qualified 
and experienced members of the Negro race. 

Tuskegee Institute is still in the making. It is still grow- 
ing both as a result of the ideas incorporated in its estab- 
lishment and because of the development of the race that 
it serves. To continue that service it must ever endeavor 
to keep step with the changing times. With the passing 
of years nothing has altered the spirit of the institution 
placed there by the founder; but its methods and policy, 
from time to time, have been altered to meet new needs. 

If the school can continue to develop its students to 
become economically competent and serviceable and can 
bring to the Negro race a larger measure of opportunity 
in American life and a higher place in the recognition of 
all men; and if, at the same time, it can assist in demon- 
strating to the nation and the world that two races how- 
ever different can live side by side in mutual respect and 
consideration so that the interests of each will be conserved, 
then it shall have fulfilled the objectives so ardently worked 
for by Booker T. Washington. 























THE RELATION OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE TO 
EDUCATION IN THE LOWER SOUTH 


ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 
Director, Academic Department (High School), Tuskegee Institute 


When the Negro emerged from slavery it was recognized 
that education would be one of the principal means of his 
uplift. There had not been before this time anywhere in 
the world a large-scale attempt to educate Negroes. Much 
doubt and skepticism was expressed as to whether this 
could be done; some even said that the Negro did not have 
the requisite brain capacity. Despite these doubts and fears, 
however, his education on a large scale was begun. 

This attempted mass education of the Negro created a 
great demand for teachers and accounted to a large extent 
for the many normal schools and colleges established for 
Negroes throughout the South. It is worthy of note that 
these schools were strategically placed from Virginia to 
Texas. Their accessibility enabled students to complete a 
normal or college course without leaving the South. This 
was a very important factor in promoting the progress of 
the group. Tuskegee Institute, situated in the heart of the 
black belt, was one of these strategically placed schools. 

The ten-year period preceding the coming of Booker T. 
Washington to Tuskegee was one that marked much edu- 
cational activity in Alabama. The trend of public opinion 
was in favor of an extended system of public education. 
“In 1871 . . . the University of Alabama had been re- 
opened; in 1872 the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in Auburn was founded; in 1873 . . . the first 
State Normal College for Whites was opened at Florence, 
and in the same year the first State Normal and Industrial 
School for Negroes, near Huntsville, now known as the 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at Normal 
in the extreme north of the State, was founded; while in 
1876-7 the State Legislature provided for a State system 
of public education with a State Superintendent. . . . In 
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the year 1880, just prior to the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute, 72,007 Negroes, averaging 50,184 daily, were in 
1,512 public schools, albeit the average school term was 
only 67 days and the total appropriation for all public 
schools in the State both white and colored was only $397,- 
465, or much less than the budget of Tuskegee alone last 
year.”* Although this annual appropriation seems to us 
today pitiably small, we see in the activities of this period 
the beginning of a new attitude towards public education. 

Those who have studied the matter of the distribution 
of public-school funds in the South know that such monies 
are not always distributed on the basis of population. It 
seems something of a travesty, too, that the poorest section 
of our country should, through its own conception of social 
necessity, be shouldered with a dual system of schools; for 
the South, instead of having simply a school population, 
has in reality two such populations: one black and one 
white. With these two facts in mind, we can more easily 
understand the following statement taken from a speech 
made by Booker T. Washington before the National Edu- 
cational Association in 1884: “Schoolhouses are needed in 
every township and county. The present wrecks of log 
cabins and bush harbors, where many of the schools are 
now taught, must be replaced by comfortable, decent houses. 
In many of the schoolhouses rails are used for seats, and 
often the fire is on the outside of the house, while teachers 
and scholars are on the inside. Add to this a teacher who 
can scarcely write his name, and who is as weak mentally 
as morally, and you then have but a faint idea of the edu- 
cational condition of many parts of the South.’ 

The establishing of Tuskegee Institute indicated that 
the people of Alabama—white and Negro—had become 
conscious of the need for improving the public schools. 
There was in the little town of Tuskegee a Negro, Lewis 
Adams, who was a remarkable combination of vision and 


1Anson Phelps Stokes, Tuskegee Institute the First 50 Years (Tuskegee, Ala.: Tuskegee 
Institute Press, 1931), page 9. 

2E. Davidson Washington, Selected Speeches of Booker T. Washington (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1932), page 8. 
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common sense. He was highly regarded by every one, white 
and black, in the community. It was he who first urged 
the establishment :in the town of a normal school for his 
race. He had never had a day’s formal schooling, but he 
could read and write and had learned three trades: tin- 
smithing, shoemaking, and harness making. With the sup- 
port of white friends he got the State Legislature of Ala- 
bama to appropriate $2,000 “‘to establish at Tuskegee a 
normal school for colored teachers.” 

Now came the problem of selecting a man to become the 
head of this new institution. Application was made to 
General Armstrong, principal of Hampton Institute in 
Virginia, who recommended Booker T. Washington. This 
young Hampton graduate, full of eagerness for his new 
work, found in the town of Tuskegee, in addition to Lewis 
Adams, a white population which was not averse to having 
a school for the training of Negro teachers within its 
confines. To these more or less intangible but none the 
less real assets may be added one dilapidated church which 
the new principal might use as a school. 

That opening day was one of great interest to all con- 
cerned. Some of the students were much older than the 
new teacher, while several were still in their teens. In the 
few books available both Latin and Greek were represented. 
With these students, and in this church into which ‘‘some 
rain must fall,’ were initiated, for Negroes and for Amer- 
ica, new ideas in normal and industrial training. 

The possession of a Greek grammar in such an environ- 
ment was little short of tragic. Its owner was ready to 
make preparations for a plunge into Greek mythology, but 
was entirely unacquainted with a toothbrush. It must be 
explained, however, that these first students, that is, those 
who had already seen service as teachers, were pursuing 
education as they had seen it pursued by others. In the 
schools for whites Latin and Greek were taught; so it was 
only natural that these unouided Negroes should have made 
the same mistakes as did their white contemporaries, who 
in this instance were equally unfortunate. 
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From the first day, the old order was scrapped by the 
“new teacher.” The fine arts were put to rout by elemental 
essentials: the proper application of soap and whitewash 
were more important than the study of diction. It soon 
became evident that here was a man ready to train people 
to meet the conditions in which they found themselves, 
rather than to follow blindly the traditions of former cen- 
turies. Bravely he engaged in the monumental task of 
proving to former slaves and to their children that honest 
work is ever honorable; this, too, in a section in which 
the whites also looked down upon work in haughty disdain. 

It must be explained here that the pernicious system of 
slavery had caused many Southerners to look with con- 
tempt upon all forms of manual labor. The population 
could, as late as 1880 and even today, be roughly divided 
into three classes: (1) owners of plantations (former slave- 
holders and their heirs), (2) “poor whites,” (3) Negroes. 
The great plantation owners had founded a tradition of 
leisure and culture upon slave labor; the “poor whites,” 
seeking for some basis of superiority, often shunned all 
work as being the province of blacks only; while the descen- 
dants of slaves were eager to break away from the stigma 
of labor. Thus it developed that in the twenty-year period 
following the Emancipation Proclamation the South had 
arrayed itself against the one thing needed—work. It be- 
came Mr. Washington’s problem, then, to convince think- 
ing people of the North and South that a program of indus- 
try would mean the salvation of the Negro, and to convince 
the Negro that he could not divorce himself from toil. 

As late as 1916, when I, myself, was planning to enter 
Tuskegee Institute, I met with one of the arguments which 
Booker T. Washington must have faced many times. My 
father was a fairly successful contractor, although his school 
work had not extended beyond the third grade. When I 
approached him relative to my leaving he said, ‘“Why think 
of going to school to learn to work?” His attitude was 
one of sympathy where education for surgery or medicine 
was concerned; but not in the case of industrial arts. 
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Mr. William Gregory, a member of the first class at 
Tuskegee Institute, was disappointed when he learned that 
all students had to work. In those early days, many par- 
ents who talked about the “college” did not want their 
children to work at all. In fact, they believed that one 
obtained an education in order not to have to perform 
manual labor. The following statement is taken from the 
Tuskegee Institute catalogue for 1881-1882: ‘All appli- 
cants, before admission, must be fourteen years of age and 
must pledge themselves to teach two years in the public 
schools of this State after they have become qualified, but 
they are not expected to teach without compensation; they 
must also furnish satisfactory proof of good moral char- 
acter.” To this we should like to add a paragraph from 
the catalogue of 1932-1933: ‘Tuskegee Institute has for 
its central objective the training of young men and women 
for service and usefulness. Its vocational program pro- 
vides for instruction and guidance that will enable gradu- 
ates to meet effectively the economic and educational 
problems of present-day community life.” 

It was in these directions, as pointed out, that Tuskegee 
Institute exerted a great influence on education in the lower 
South. It taught Negroes, as is indicated elsewhere, the 
importance of training the hand as well as the head; it 
taught them the dignity of labor. 

The graduates and former students of the institution 
have been potent factors in spreading the Tuskegee idea 
throughout the whole South. The importance of their 
work has been described in another article in this series. 
It is fitting, however, to point out here that they have 
established some eighteen offshoots of Tuskegee Institute 
in various sections of the South. The more important are: 

Mount Meigs Institute (Montgomery County Training School), 
Waugh, Alabama 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Alabama 

Robert Hungerford Industrial School, Eatonville, Florida 

Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, Utica, Mississippi 

Voorhees Industrial School, Denmark, South Carolina 


North Louisiana Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Grambling, 
Louisiana 
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One of the direct results of the Tuskegee idea of educa- 
tion was its effect upon the better class of whites as related 
to their opinions about the Negro. Their eyes were slowly 
opened to the fact that community progress depended on 
the advancement of the Negroes as well as of the whites. 
This new feeling was manifested in two ways: a larger 
support of Tuskegee Institute and more attention to im- 
proving public schools for Negroes. The great influence 
of the Jeanes and Slater Foundations and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in this connection are elsewhere described, 

It is true without doubt that Tuskegee Institute has 
exerted an influence on the education of the whites of the 
South. It is also true that it is difficult to measure this 
influence. One example, however, is the improvement of 
rural schools for Negroes through the Rosenwald School 
House Building Campaign. This movement for improving 
Negro schools caused the erection of new and better school 
buildings for rural whites. The Tuskegee idea of educa- 
tion has helped to popularize industrial and vocational 
training in the South. This has resulted in larger pro- 
visions being made in the public schools and in other ways 
for the industrial and vocational training of white pupils in 
cities and towns as well as in the rural districts. Looking 
thus historically at the relation of Tuskegee Institute to 
education in the lower South, it is apparent that the school 
has done more than share with other institutions the meet- 
ing of educational needs as then currently understood. The 
penetrating understanding of those needs by Booker T. 
Washington and the methods he instituted to meet them 
developed a type of education which was a distinctive con- 
tribution to both educational theory and practice. The 
methods of Booker T. Washington vitalized education for 
Negroes, but hardly less for whites, by linking it to basic 
and fundamental needs. This has reflected itself in the 
inclusion, generally, of vocational training in the program 
of formal education. 

















DOES NEGRO EDUCATION PAY? 


WILLIAM A. CLARK 
Head, Department of Ecucation, Tuskegee Institute 


The South, ever since the emancipation of its slaves, has 
been raising the question: Does it pay to educate the 
Negro? Why is this question continually raised about the 
Negro? We never hear it raised about the education of 
white people. Visitors to white schools would not think 
of asking, “How many of your graduates are in jail?” It 
would be absurd to discuss ‘(Does Negro education pay?” 
were it not for the fact that this question is one that is 
ever being asked. It must ever be answered. 

During slavery the policy was to prohibit Negroes from 
acquiring even the rudiments of an education. This was 
based on the experience that ignorant slaves were the most 
docile. There was a definite fear of educated Negroes 
which had grown out of the uprisings during slavery led by 
slaves who had received some education. The South not 
only found it inexpedient to permit the education of the 
slaves, but also felt impelled to propagandize against such 
a practice. It was taught in this connection that the Negro 
in every way was inferior to other races. 

When the Negroes were freed, the South was skeptical 
of the ability of the recently emancipated slaves to take 
on citizenship responsibilities and orderly habits. The 
freed men were on trial. The question was raised whether 
under freedom they would deteriorate physically and mor- 
ally. The publication in 1896 of Hoffman’s Race Traits 
and Tendencies of the American Negro appeared to sub- 
stantiate this view. 

Always in everything, a Negro was required to prove 
himself. If he represented himself as a mechanic he had 
to prove himself not only to be a good mechanic but a 
better-than-usual mechanic. He was required to stand far 
above the herd in order to be observed or recognized. 
Then, if employed, he usually worked for much less than 
the average white man in the occupation. 

So it was with the race. It was always on trial in every 
phase of endeavor and in every human interest. This doubt 
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of ability cast an eternal shadow to darken and obstruct 
the path of the Negro to complete freedom of develop- 
ment. Only a few years ago this general doubt was ex- 
pressed by a governor of a Southern State in an address 
to a graduating class of a Negro school. He said, “You 
represent a group which yet must prove itself in every way. 
The white man has already shown his ability through cen- 
turies of progressive development. Your group must prove 
that it merits the rights of citizenship.” This same view 
has been held and expressed by other white leaders in the 
South. 

It was more or less general in discussions of the problem 
of the education of the Negro to demand proof that this 
education paid, and, if so, how it paid. There was a 
demand for proof that education made the Negro a better 
and a more serviceable citizen. It was the task of Tus- 
kegee and other schools for Negroes to show that it did 
pay to educate them. 

The question of values in Negro education has been 
raised largely because of the dearth of accurate data upon 
which to base estimates of values. Most of the answers 
were based upon empirical judgments, fears, and doubts. 
In recent years some reliable studies have been made of 
the Negro’s mental and physical capabilities. 

But much more remains to be done along these lines. 
The data now available from these studies tend to establish: 


1. The capacity of the Negro to acquire knowledge and skill equal 


to that of other races 
2. Improvement in the physical status of the race (morality and 


morbidity rates are being lowered) 
3. Economic competency, the ability to produce goods and acquire 


property 

It is along these lines of human interests that education has 
played such a large part in the progress of the Negro in 
America. 

Any scheme of educational values is subject to the limi- 
tation of variability. They are not constant but vary with 
social change. No estimate of educational values should 
live on after it has met the exigencies of the period. When 
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conditions change and new knowledge is developed, new 
values appear. Fears and doubts should not be allowed 
to hide them from view. The Negro by what he has ac- 
complished shows that the old estimates of educational 
values as far as he is concerned have been proved to be 
incorrect. 

Doubt of the Negro’s ability, however, persisted. This 
accounted in part for the disparity between educational 
standards set for whites and those set for Negroes. There 
developed a general practice on the part of the South to 
set the educational standards for Negroes lower than those 
set for whites. This was true in all phases of the educa- 
tional program, such as thoroughness of instruction, in 
training and pay of teachers, in providing buildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. 

In the larger city systems, standards are much higher 
for Negroes than in the country districts. But even in 
these centers the proportionate differences in the levels of 
provisions for the two groups are about the same as in the 
rural areas. In many country districts it cannot be said 
that the Negro is being provided educational opportunity. 
In appropriations and expenditures for education in the 
lower South the amount is always proportionately lower 
for Negro schools than for white schools, no matter how 
much money is available. In terms of averages, financial 
support of the dual system is maintained on about an 
eighty to twenty basis. That is, about twenty per cent of 
the available funds are expended on schools for Negroes 
and eighty per cent on schools for whites. Whether the 
expenditures are of hundreds of thousands of dollars or of 
millions of dollars this proportionate division generally 
holds. Of course, where the greater amounts are expended 
the twenty per cent will provide better facilities than where 
the amounts are smaller. In either case the proportionate 
division provides educational opportunities for Negro chil- 
dren about one fifth as good as it provides for white chil- 
dren. In this connection, however, it is of importance to 
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note that Negroes are demanding and working for stand- 
ards equal to those set up for the white race. Their efforts 
are not wholly without success. The outlook in Negro 
education is not as dark as it has been in the past. 

Tuskegee Institute and other educational institutions have 
proved that the education of the Negro pays. With the 
development of Tuskegee Institute, its students and gradu- 
ates went out into all parts of the South practising and 
preaching the Tuskegee program of education. They gave 
the white leaders an opportunity to see at first hand the 
practical value of educating the Negro. 

When the Tuskegee-trained person came into a com- 
munity he was able to do something, usually with more 
skill than was common to the community. He could work 
with his hands and produce things people wanted. He 
could brighten up his residence, beautify his surroundings, 
and more, he could teach others to do those things. 

The most influential work of Tuskegee graduates has 
been in the field of teaching. In many communities they 
were faced with the fact that the local officials were but 
little concerned with providing schools for Negro children. 
Still another, and even more difficult, problem for them was 
the indifference of the Negroes themselves in these com- 
munities towards the education of their children. These 
teachers met their task by launching a program of encour- 
aging Negroes to support their own schools and to appre- 
ciate the value of attending school. They busied them- 
selves with raising money to build and support schools and 
in convincing boards of education that Negro schools should 
receive more attention and support. Schools of the Tus- 
kegee type were established in a number of communities 
and thrived as a result of this individual initiative. These 
efforts served as initial steps in convincing the South that 
educating the Negro gave worthy returns. 

These disciples of the Tuskegee program led in teach- 
ing the practical industries and general knowledge which 
enabled people to have a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of living. Their instruction extended beyond the 
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school. They were found visiting the homes in their com- 
munities and instructing in home management, child care, 
and matters of dress. Wherever they went they became 
general community workers and led their people in improv- 
ing all phases of community life. 

These trained Negroes helped their race to become more 
prosperous. Of course, this increased prosperity was re- 
flected in the pockets of the white merchants, planters, and 
professional people. Economic improvement has been a 
most convincing evidence of the value of educating the 
Negro. During the course of an address, the superin- 
tendent of education in a Southern State ventured the opin- 
ion that if the State could succeed in raising the average 
educational level of all its Negro citizens to just the fifth 
grade, the business in the State would be doubled. It is 
probably a correct opinion, for the more people know the 
more they want, the more they produce and consume. 

A survey of the work of those who had received their 
training at Tuskegee Institute, made just prior to the World 
War, revealed that their earning capacity had increased 
enormously as a result of their training. The earnings of 
most students on entering the school at that time ranged 
from $5.00 to $15.00 per month. With one to four years 
of training at Tuskegee the range of their earnings was 
changed from $1.50 to $5.00 per day. It must also be 
borne in mind that most students entering the school at that 
time were mature. In 1912 the average income of Negroes 
in the South was $100.00 per year. The income of those 
who had been trained at Tuskegee averaged $700.00 per 
year, an income seven times as great as that of the un- 
educated. This increased earning power was possessed by 
persons who, in addition, had acquired better habits of 
living, character, and citizenship. With more productive 
power the trained Negro had more to contribute in a moral, 
social, and economic way to the development of the South. 

Numerous voluntary testimonials have come to Tuskegee 
Institute regarding the value of its graduates and former 
students in community life They have come from promi- 
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nent white citizens throughout the South. They all show 
high regard and enthusiastic appreciation for the improved 
conditions being brought about through the efforts of these 
industrially trained Negroes in their communities. 

Recently a questionnaire relative to the value of Negro 
education was sent out by Tuskegee Institute to represen- 
tative white citizens in all types of communities in twelve 
Southern States. One hundred and thirty-six of these 
replies are summarized in the table below. 


Summary of Questions and Replies Received 
Unan- 


Yes No swered 


1. Has education made the Negro a more 
RIROEU COIIAOI ST og. ois ck Sdivie ec ewsea sic 121 4 11 
2. Has it made him more economical and 


14 24 








20 19 


ee) 


Does it make him a more valuable work- 
man, especially where skill and thought 
SN Ao gba ain kane we whe aor 132 2 2 
6. Do well-trained, skilled Negro workmen 

find any difficulty in securing work in 


Se 4 117 15 
7. Is there any opposition to the colored 

people’s buying land in your community? 3 128 5 
8. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant who commit 

ES aie Viren edaceveneh eke us 116 3 17 


9. Does crime grow less as education in- 


19 


Ringibeskeneseeeee 55 46 


11. Do the relations between the races grow 
more friendly as the Negro is educated? 113 11 12 


While an examination of the replies shows that there 
is not yet unanimous conviction in the South that education 
helps the Negro, a large majority does see its value and 
is willing to say so. The replies indicate that education 
observably improves the Negro in the fundamental and im- 
portant phases of life and conduct. The replies to ques- 
tion 10, however, show that there is yet much doubt about 
the moral and intellectual capacity of the Negro. 
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All the available facts, however, and the unanimous 
opinion of people in a position to know the facts would 
indicate that education—elementary, advanced, literary, or 
trade—makes Negroes more substantial citizens. Educat- 
ing the Negro pays the whole community, State, and nation 
by raising him to a more intelligent level of life, by in- 
creasing his skills of production through labor, by increas- 
ing wants and the earning power to satisfy them. So, 
from a practical point of view, educating the Negro is good 
business. From an economic standpoint, it is less costly 
to society to educate the Negro than it is to police and 
maintain him in prisons. A common-sense view would 
indicate that it is much safer to train all the people than it 
is to have a large part of them ignorant and unappreciative 
of the institutions, customs, and rules which make for se- 
curity of life and property. 

There still remain these questions to be answered con- 
cerning the value of educating the Negro: Does it pay to 
appropriate less money for the education of a Negro child 
than a white child? Can the South go on progressing while 
at the same time it keeps a large part of its citizens at a 
lower level of development than the other part? These 
questions must ultimately be answered by concerted effort 
to improve the amount and kind of education for Negroes 
if the South is to maintain a pace in the progress of this 
country equal to that of other sections. The full develop- 
ment and prosperity of the South depend as much upon 
the education of the Negro as upon the white race 

Tuskegee Institute is working for the time to come when 
there will be no question of differences in educational stand- 
ards for whites and Negroes in thoroughness of instruction, 
in training and pay for teachers, in providing buildings and 
equipment, and in supervision, attendance, and length of 
term. The only question that should be uppermost in the 
minds of Southern educators is: Are all the people without 
regard to racial situation being trained for useful citizen- 
ship? 














IS TUSKEGEE JUST ANOTHER COLLEGE? 


W. T. B. WILLIAMs 
Dean of the College, Tuskegee Institute 


Tuskegee Institute differs from other colleges in many 
interesting ways. To make this difference clear it is neces- 
sary to go briefly into the history of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the long but significant name under 
which the school is chartered. Tuskegee Institute was es- 
tablished as a normal school for the training of Negro 
teachers. Its first principal was the famous Booker T. 
Washington, who, through his school and his philosophy 
of education, greatly influenced education in America. As 
his school developed from the most meager beginning, he 
set it the task of providing practical training suited to the 
needs of the masses of the Negro people. When it began 
its work in 1881 the South was by no means providing 
adequate elementary education for Negro children, to say 
nothing of its neglecting the training of Negro teachers for 
the elementary schools. Tuskegee Institute had the double 
task of training prospective teachers and all others who 
presented themselves, not only in the methods of teaching, 
but in the fundamentals of education. As an essential, 
Booker T. Washington insisted upon training in work with 
the hands, industrial education, as he called it. This ele- 
ment differentiated the work of Tuskegee Institute from 
that of other schools. It included practical training in 
homemaking, in agriculture, and in the mechanical trades— 
work in which Negroes were commonly engaged in the 
South. This form of education not only served the par- 
ticular purpose of preparing Negroes to make a living, but 
sharply distinguished Negro education from the highly 
literary education of the whites about them, and so im- 
pressed the white South that it won for itself a measure 
of support not accorded literary training for Negro youth. 

From the earliest beginning the students at Tuskegee 
were required to do all of the housekeeping work incident 
to the maintenance of the school. This work, under proper 
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supervision, furnished the girls especially with practical 
training in home economics, or domestic science and art, 
as it was then called. The boys had the duty of running 
the farm and erecting buildings as they were needed. 
Gradually suitable buildings arose for the teaching of such 
practical subjects as home economics and the mechanical 
trades, including the following trades: carpentry, brick- 
masonry, sheet-metal work, plumbing and steam fitting, 
printing, steam engineering, automobile mechanics, applied 
electricity, tailoring, shoemaking, painting, and pho- 
tography. 

Meanwhile, farm land was acquired bit by bit until the 
school had two thousand acres, cultivated in the main by 
student labor. This practical work in agriculture served 
as a basis for more orderly, theoretical training in skilled 
agriculture that was needed in the preparation of teachers 
of agriculture and of farm-demonstration agents destined 
to play an important part in building up the devastated 
South. 

Hand in hand with all of this practical vocational train- 
ing went suitable academic work. From the nature of the 
case this literary training was at the beginning quite ele- 
mentary, in keeping with the educational development of 
the masses of the Negro people. Academic training was 
definitely correlated with the industrial training and each 
was made to supplement the other. In the end, the stu- 
dent’s time was about equally divided between the two 
phases of work, with the result that students of the school 
went out not only prepared to teach in the elementary 
schools or to teach their particular trades, but also to be- 
come useful effective homemakers, mechanics, and farmers. 

Slowly, educational facilities for Negroes improved in 
the South and Tuskegee Institute gradually adjusted its 
work to the better conditions. Its academic training rose 
in the main to the secondary level with corresponding im- 
provement and enlargement in its industrial training. 
Nearly every trade or vocational calling in which a con- 
siderable number of Negroes were engaged finally found 
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a place in the list of Tuskegee’s industrial courses. This 
program attracted attention widely and served admirably 
through the years while the South was moving slowly in 
Negro education. However, within the last twenty years 
the South has made great economic progress. At the same 
time remarkable advances have been made in the pro- 
visions for education. Indifference on a wide scale has 
given way to deep concern in many localities. Neglect has 
been succeeded here and there by positive constructive 
effort in Negro education. There was also a great in- 
crease in public appropriations for schools of both whites 
and Negroes. As a result not only have the elementary 
schools in many instances been greatly improved, but public 
high schools for Negro youth, largely nonexistent hitherto, 
have sprung up both in the Southern cities and in the coun- 
try places as well. The coming of high schools in appre- 
ciable numbers made it necessary for Tuskegee Institute 
and other private schools for Negroes in the South to re- 
adjust their work to meet the new situation. With no 
work above the high-school level, Tuskegee found itself 
competing at a disadvantage with the rapidly increasing 
number of Negro public high schools. Furthermore, the 
States raised their requirements for teachers and made col- | 
lege training a requisite. At this point it was necessary 
for Tuskegee Institute again to make a new adjustment of 
its work. A college had become a necessity if Tuskegee 
would keep its training abreast of Negro needs and meet 
the demands that public education in its advance and im- 
provement was making upon it. The public, however, 
wanted the Tuskegee-trained type of teacher and worker. 
It merely demanded that they be given more training along 
both academic and industrial lines than was provided on a 
high-school level. How to create a college that would 
accomplish this double purpose became an interesting as 
well as a pressing question for Tuskegee. 

All of Tuskegee’s history and traditions were opposed 
to the conventional liberal-arts college. Furthermore, such 
a college would not meet the new demands. Tuskegee 
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decided to adhere to its industrial traditions and to create 
a new department on a college level that would carry for- 
ward the work for which the school had become famous. 

The college as established six years ago consists of seven 
schools—the School of Agriculture, the School of Educa- 
tion, the School of Home Economics, the School of Busi- 
ness, the School of Music, the Trade Technical School, and 
the Nurse Training School. The School of Education 
serves as the core of the college, and, in addition to its 
special work, carries the academic courses common to all 
the schools, such as modern languages and literature, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, history, economics, sociology, etc. The 
technical subjects are taught in the respective schools with 
special buildings and equipment peculiar to their needs. 
The particular technical work of each school serves as a 
sort of major or field of concentration for its students. For 
example, in the agricultural school the students’ time and 
efforts are devoted mainly to agricultural subjects, such as 
agronomy, horticulture, animal husbandry, veterinary 
science, and farm management. Not onlv the theoretical 
side but the practical as well is emphasized in each school. 

In the college at Tuskegee Institute every student re- 
ceives some practical training. Business students work in 
the several offices of the school and in the school bank, 
where business running into many thousands of dollars is 
conducted annually. The nearest approach to conven- 
tional liberal-arts training is in the School of Education, 
where students are prepared as teachers for the public ele- 
mentary and high schools. But even these students are 
required to take, in a limited amount, a wide range of 
industrial subjects with all the practical work that goes 
with this vocational training, in order that they may ac- 
quire skill in the everyday work of the world and gain 
sympathy and respect for common labor. 

The work of each of the several schools of the college 
leads directly to definite, specific vocations. The School of 
Agriculture trains teachers of agriculture, farm-demon- 
stration agents, and farmers. The School of Business turns 
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out stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and accountants. 
The School of Education, besides training teachers for the 
elementary and high schools, does the special teacher-train- 
ing work for the other departments of the school. The 
School of Home Economics prepares special teachers in 
that field. The Trade Technical School trains mechanics 
and teachers of mechanical trades. The Nurse Training 
School sends out nurses who upon public examination be- 
come registered nurses. The School of Music trains pian- 
ists, orchestra and band leaders, and music teachers. Every 
graduate of the college is prepared for some specific job 
as a result of his four years of combined academic, tech- 
nical, and practical training. 

One other feature that differentiates the college at Tus- 
kegee from others is that everybody in it from the prin- 
cipal, the distinguished and widely useful Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, down to the humblest student and employee is a 
Negro. In their education, and in their effective teaching 
and capable management of a great educational plant cost- 
ing over two millions of dollars, these teachers serve as 
inspiring examples to Negro youth of what is possible for 
members of their own race to accomplish. 























TUSKEGEE’S VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MEN 


RussELL C. ATKINS 
Director, Department of Agriculture, Tuskegee Institute 


On April 1, 1868, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
the teacher of Booker T. Washington and Robert R. Mo- 
ton, began the work of Hampton Institute with the follow- 
ing words: ‘“The thing to be done was clear, to train 
selected Negro youths who should go out and teach and lead 
their people; first, by example, by getting lands and homes; 
to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and in this way build up an industrial system 
for the sake, not only of self-support and intelligent labor, 
but also for the sake of character.” 

The aim of this type of education is to develop head, 
heart, and hand; to educate for a life of social efficiency; 
to teach students to do the everyday common things of . 
life in an uncommon way. Such a system “glorifies labor 
and puts brains and skill into the common occupations of 
life.” The objectives are to train students to understand, 
appreciate, and properly evaluate knowledge, and to de- 
velop through the use of their hands initiative, self-reliance, 
and dependability. 

The school community, grounds, buildings, and facilities 
are not merely necessities, but they are, primarily, practical 
laboratories of instruction. Examples of these laboratories 
are the boarding department, dormitories, campus, power 
plant, and extension activities. The boarding department 
as a teaching device touches every individual and division 
of the school. In the preparation and service of 1,000 
meals three times a day, classes in menu building, quantity 
cooking, sanitation, and canning receive the needed prac- 
tical demonstration of their theory. During the month 
of June, girl students canned for the boarding department 
30,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables. 

The school’s farm, truck garden, poultry yard, dairy, 
and swine herds all center their production programs around 
the needs of this department. The hospital through its 
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sanitary supervision, the chemical and biological laboratories 
through tests and analyses, the boys’ trades through in- 
stallation and upkeep of the many mechanical devices, the 
power plant by furnishing steam, electricity, and ice—all 
use the boarding department as a teaching laboratory. 
Tuskegee Institute is a social and economic laboratory 
where classroom teaching is made vital and motivated by 
work of farm, shop, and home. Academic instruction is 
made functional through activities of agricultural indus- 
tries, and trades and industries for men and women. In 
these departments, students learn “to do by doing” an 
actual job in its true setting. In chemistry, the lecture and 
laboratory complement the other. Likewise, the trade 
work and the academic teaching at Tuskegee are correlated. 


WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural department aims to train for rural lead- 
ership as practical farmers, as Smith-Hughes teachers, and 
as county agents. To meet these needs, the department is 
divided into ten divisions, each headed by a specialist. All 
students are required to have theory and practice in dairy 
husbandry, sheep and swine husbandry, animal husbandry, 
farm shopwork, truck gardening, field crops, care of 
grounds and shrubbery, poultry husbandry, and veterinary 
science. Individual student projects are offered in each 
of these branches. 

Students not only learn the theory of caring for cows 
in the production of milk and butter, but they are also 
required to do actual work in the barn and creamery. All 
the work in the dairy division, as in the other divisions, is 
done by students. As soon as a student becomes familiar 
with the skills in one division he is transferred to another 
until he has had experience in all or most of the divisions. 
He is then permitted to specialize in one particular field. 
The present milking herd numbers thirty cows, and ninety 
per cent of these animals were bred and raised at the school. 
The average yearly production per cow today is 1,015 
gallons of milk and 380 pounds of butter. 
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In the poultry division the average production per hen 
a year is 145 eggs. In 1928 the highest individual record 
per year was 168 eggs as compared with the 254 egg record 
in 1932. During the present school year, there have been 
produced, butchered, and sold from the swine herd 24,903 
pounds of dressed pork. In addition to tractors, thirty- 
three horses and mules are required to do the work of 
the school. Approximately eighty per cent of these ani- 
mals were bred here and raised by our students. Examples 
of the care and skill shown in the veterinary department 
are demonstrated by the fact that the dairy herd is free 
from tuberculosis and contagious abortion. The swine 
herd has been without a single case of cholera for three 
years, though from time to time the disease was prevalent 
in the school’s vicinity. In the poultry flock such condi- 
tions as coccidiosis, fowl-pox, and pullorum diseases are 
kept under control. 

The truck garden produced and sold to the boarding de- 
partment all of the fresh vegetables and most of the fruit 
used in the students’ dining hall. This included the sale 
of seventeen differest varieties of vegetables. One of the 
chief crops grown on the school’s farm is certified sweet 
potatoes. Last year, the students planted, harvested, and 
stored for use in the boarding department 4,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes. Over a period of ten years, the storage 
loss has been less than five per cent per year. In the farm- 
shop division, the boys repair all types of farm machinery 
and construct small farm buildings, such as hog and poultry 
houses. 

The grounds, through their beauty, inspire teachers, stu- 
dents, and visitors. The flora of the campus is used to 
teach nature study, botany, growing of home flowers, beau- 
tification of home lawns, and formal teaching of landscape 
gardening. The well-kept lawns of Tuskegee graduates 
show how daily contact with flower beds, green lawns, and 
shrubbery becomes a part of the student’s life. 

Students in agricultural economics this year participated 
in making a survey of 198 farms in Macon County and 
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478 inventories in twenty-two counties of the State. The 
surveys indicate that the earning power of these farmers 
was determined by soil type, crop yields, amount and kinds 
of fertilizer used, use of improved practices, diversity of 
farm business, and education—education being the chief 
single factor. 

In addition to doing the work of the divisional labora- 
tories, each student is required to carry a supervised animal 
or crop project or its equivalent. The boys have made an 
excellent business of supplying the local markets with broil- 
ers and fryers. A thorough study of each job is made, 
from the organization of the project to its completion. All 
work is thoroughly planned, based upon theory and practice 
obtained in the divisional laboratories. Accurate records 
of time, expenditures, and returns are kept. During the 
time the project is in progress, regular conferences are held 
with the supervisor and veterinarian. When the project 
is completed, a written report and financial summary is 
submitted. Students learn that scientific facts and prin- 
ciples used intelligently bring financial returns. Such work 
develops skill and motivates, stimulates, and vitalizes the 
theory taught in classrooms and laboratories. 


WORK IN THE TRADES 


The trades and industries for men are housed in five 
large buildings known as the William G. Wilcox Trade 
School. The divisions of the trade school are: auto me- 
chanics, auto trimming and furniture upholstering, applied 
electricity, architectural and mechanical drawing, brick- 
masonry, carpentry, machine-shop practice, painting, pho- 
tography, printing, plumbing and steam fitting, sheet-metal 
work, shoe repairing, steam engineering, and tailoring. 

The objective in each of these trades is to train journey- 
men, master workmen, foremen, contractors, owners of 
business plants, and teachers of trades. The trade courses 
require from three to four years for completion. Each 
year’s work is divided into projects supplemented by trade 
drawing, trade science, and auxiliary information. The 
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student’s advance in his trade is determined by the skill 
and efficiency shown in the mastery of each project. An 
essential part of the courses is the theory class which meets 
for one hour each day. The entire physical plant of the 
school serves as teaching material. The generating of elec- 
tricity by dynamo at the power plant, plumbing, and brick- 
masonry, like other trade divisions, find their laboratories 
in the construction and upkeep of the plant and equipment. 
The Institute from its beginning has used construction oper- 
ations as laboratories for teaching trades. 

A practical application of trade theory and academic 
work in its natural setting was the building of the elemen- 
tary school, known as the William V. Chambliss Children’s 
House. Plans were made in the drawing room. Excavat- 
ing, bricklaying, carpentry, painting, plumbing, steam fitting, 
and electrical wiring were all done by students. From such . 
jobs as these, the student not only learns the skills of his 
trade, but gains a clear understanding of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. On large jobs, contracts and esti- 
mates of the cost are made before the work is begun. All 
materials used are requisitioned on order and a complete 
cost account of labor and materials is kept by students as 
part of their training. 

Drawing, which is closely related to the respective trades, 
is required of all mechanical students. Freehand drawing 
is given to train the eye to recognize correct proportions 
and to make the hand skillful in rapid sketching. Boys in 
the building trades take mechanical drawing, elementary 
architectural drafting, and blue-print reading. Students 
work on problems and proceed by methods similar to those 
they would experience in the building trades Individual 
instruction is given and capable apprentices progress as 
rapidly as their ability permits. 

The course in carpentry includes general carpentry, cab- 
inet making, work in wood turning, and millwrighting. 
Before finishing this course, students are required to dem- 
onstrate their work before fellow students. Through this 
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division, the school is enabled to assist in the construction 
of its buildings and make all necessary repairs. 

Brickmasonry is one of the important trades taught, pri- 
marily because of its contribution to the buildings of the 
physical plant of the school. Thirty of the brick buildings 
at Tuskegee were constructed entirely by student labor and 
eight others partially by student labor. Second, laying of 
brick, cement, and tile work, lathing, and plastering offer 
large opportunities for employment. 

Tinsmithing was one of the early trades taught. For a 
long while tinware, such as basins, dustpans, and ash cans, 
was made in this department. When the demand for these 
articles decreased, the division entered into other phases 
of work and is now known as the sheet-metal division. The 
work is largely confined to metal and slate roofing, furnace 
mechanics, cornice and blowpipe ventilation. 

At present all of the plumbing, heating, sewer construc- 
tion, steam fitting, gas conduit, and water-system installa- 
tions are carried on and maintained by the plumbing classes. 
Here again, classes in productive work are given training 
in real-life situations by using the entire school’s plumbing 
installation as a laboratory. 

The uses of electricity on the school grounds afford the 
electrical division large opportunities for actual work. 
Some of the equipment includes two 160 kilowatt, 2,300 
volt, three-phase generators with marble switchboard con- 
taining modern measuring and control instruments, an auto- 
matic telephone system of 200-line capacity, sound-picture 
equipment, electrically operated church chimes, distributing 
lines and transformers. The Institute receives a daily 
average output of 2,660 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
which goes to supply 12,000 incandescent lamps and 140 
motors which keep the wheels of industrial Tuskegee in 
motion. 

The printing division was opened to publish matter of 
interest about Tuskegee Institute and its work. It now 
prints the stationery and office forms used by the various 
departments, the Tuskegee Messenger, the Negro Year 
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Book, the Student Digest, the annual catalogue, reports of 
the principal and treasurer, and a small amount of outside 
job work. 

The shoe-repair division conducts a practice shop in con- 
nection with its regular routine work. Students are given 
an opportunity to run a business under supervision. The 
tools and equipment are furnished by the school. An in- 
ventory is taken when the student in charge enters and 
leaves the shop. Costs of operation and actual work are 
deducted from money received to determine profit or loss 
of the business. 

The course in photography not only gives training in 
the use of the camera, but embraces all branches of the art. 
Courses are offered to persons who are interested in pho- 
tography for personal enjoyment as well as to those who 
learn it as a trade. 

Tailoring is taught by projects. Students are allowed 
to advance as rapidly as they are able to master the assigned 
project. Some of the projects included are drafting, de- 


signing, cutting, and the making of trousers, vests, coats, — 


uniforms, and ladies’ suits. 

With the introduction of motor transportation, auto 
mechanics has become the most important trade taught 
where metal is used. Around this trade, old trades have 
been replaced and new trades have been offered. Auto- 
mobile trimming and furniture upholstering have practically 
replaced harness making. Automobile and furniture paint- 
ing has become an important part of the painting trade. 
Automobiles offer enlarged opportunities for machine-shop 
practices. Oxyacetylene welding does more effectively 
many jobs formerly done in blacksmithing and other trades. 
A student may complete any one of this group of trades 
and in addition get a working knowledge of all or any other 
of the allied trades. 

The power plant is the center of laboratory material for 
steam engineering. Here is found the central heating plant. 
Ten tons of ice are produced every twenty-four hours. 


There is a daily steam output of 800,000 to 1,300,000 
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pounds, and 300,000 to 500,000 gallons of water are 
pumped each day from deep wells 
An example of the interrelation between trade participa- 
tion and academic achievements is presented in the chart on 
page 182 showing how chemistry in the Tuskegee Institute 
community is used as the basis of teaching. This program 
shows how a classroom subject is made to function in the 
several trades. In like manner, trade knowledge serves as 
material for written and oral language work, problems in 
mathematics, or experiments in the science laboratories. 
Such a procedure permits the student to realize that the 
solution of his trade problems may be found in his class- 
room work. With the realization of his need, he takes to 
his academic class an interest and zeal not likely to be found 
when his problem is only one from a textbook. 
Vocational training at Tuskegee for men in agriculture 
and trade vitalizes and motivates the work of the class- 
room. The skills learned in the trade laboratories by par- 
ticipation in productive work become the basis of teaching 
scientific and academic knowledge. In the words of the 
founder, “There is something, I think, in the handling of 
a tool that has the same relation to close, accurate thinking 
that writing with a pen has in the preparation of a manu- 
script. Nearly all persons who write much will agree, I 
think, that one can produce much more satisfactorily by 
using the pen than by dictation.” 















THE TUSKEGEE PROGRAM FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING OF WOMEN 


JENNIE B. Morton 
Director, Women’s Industries, Tuskegee Institute 

The women who came to Tuskegee when the school was 
first established were born in slavery. The school was 
founded just sixteen years after the roar of the last cannon 
fired in the Civil War had faded into the din of the work 
of reconstruction. The average age of these women was 
about thirty years; most of them were teachers in their 
communities. The social and moral background of those 
first women students was rooted in slavery. What was 
slavery’s effect upon it? 

One of the most pernicious effects of American slavery 
was its destruction of the moral basis of the family life of 
the slaves. In Africa the family life was merged into the 
life of the tribe. The tribal laws and customs regulated 
family relationships, conserved and perpetuated those values 
necessary for the protection and the well-being of the tribe, 
and furnished a moral basis for the family life. 

In Africa there was a recognized head of the family; 
there was a settled division of labor with a rigidly enforced 
responsibility for its performance. There were the tribal 
periods of training and the initiations into the knowledge 
of the functions that men and women, as husbands and 
wives, were to perform. Besides these things there were 
the family and tribal traditions, lore, and property that 
were passed on from generation to generation. 

Slavery had taken from its victims all of these things 
and had offered nothing in their places. Slavery had sep- 
arated the Negro from the tribal restraints and sanctions 
of his conduct, had destroyed the old moral basis of his 
family life and made no effort to create a new one. There 
could be no family unity because members of the family 
were separated and sold at will. There was not developed 
in the Negro man that sense of obligation to and responsi- 
bility for the welfare of his family. The Negro slave 
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woman was not taught the duties and functions of a wife 
and mother. And often the last shred of morality and self- 
respect was torn from her as she was made to yield herself 
in turn to her master, her master’s sons, the overseer, and 
to any slave selected for his good breeding qualities. Many 
of the women were field hands who had never been allowed 
to learn even the most simple domestic skills, and the homes 
in which they and their children slept and ate defy de- 
scription. 

It was from this general environment and family back- 
ground that the first women came to Tuskegee. Although 
slave marriages had been legalized after the war, the whole- 
sale legalization of marriages by law could not transform 
the ex-slave immediately into a considerate and responsible 
husband and father, nor could it acquaint the wife and 
mother with the fundamental principles of homemaking. 

The young Negro women coming to Tuskegee offered 
a real challenge to the practical adaptation of the program 
of the school to the immediate needs of the people whom 
it sought to serve. They not only offered a challenge, but 
an opportunity for the school to lay, from the beginning, 
a foundation for an educational program that related itself 
to the real life situations of its women students. 

Tuskegee met the challenge and rose to the opportunity. 
The challenge was met by devising a curriculum that in 
no way furnished a feeble assortment of courses that might 
be selected for credit hours. In fact, progress in the school, 
and even graduation, was not then based upon credit hours 
but upon actual accomplishment. It was not the fact that 
a woman had spent so many hours in dressmaking that 
counted; it was the more important things: Could she 
make a dress? Could she patch? Could she darn? 

What was true of dressmaking was true of laundering, 
of cooking, of soap making, of mattress making, and in a 
modified way of dairying and poultry raising, for these 
two latter things were considered as the light work on 
the farm that was generally done by the women. These 
women had come with the definite purpose of learning 
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these things so that they might teach them in their com- 
munities when they returned. They were taught not only 
to know about them but to acually do them. They learned 
by doing, for all of these tasks had to be performed for 
the school in the daily rounds of its life. 

But the training of these early women students of Tus- 
kegee did not stop here. Points, as they were called, were 
given for personal cleanliness, for neatness, for well-kept 
rooms, for habits of work and study, for courtesy, and 
cheerfulness, The women were taught to grow flowers 
as well as vegetables, and were convinced that success or 
failure with flowers did not depend upon a good or bad 
disposition or temper, as was then commonly believed, but 
upon whether the grower had “‘more sense than the flowers.” 

It must not be overlooked, even in this early period, that 
there was also a reasonable and well-balanced emphasis put 
upon the purely literary or academic courses. Training the 
head, the heart, and the hands was not simply a catch phrase 
with the founder of Tuskegee. He firmly believed that 
his larger purpose of affecting the lives of many more 
Negroes than those who were able to come to Tuskegee 
could never be realized unless there went out from Tus- 
kegee teachers whose minds had been developed by aca- 
demic training to the point where they had not only mastered 
the skills taught them, but had been awakened to the need 
of disseminating this information and had mastered the 
methods of teaching. 

So there was from the beginning that codrdination of the 
academic and the practical which has always been one 
of the distinguishing features of Tuskegee’s program. 
With this codrdination there also went practical advice 
on thrift and economy, on the ownership of land and chat- 
tels. This advice was certainly not misplaced when it was 
given to the women, for it is well known that the Negro 
woman has been the motivating influence behind the pur- 
chasing of many homes and farms, and she has effected 
the economies by which they were paid for. 

There was fostered and developed a healthful social 
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relationship between the men and women students. They 
were encouraged to develop the ordinary social amenities 
and graces. Social affairs under careful supervision bright- 
ened the lives of the students and furnished wholesome 
recreation. Tuskegee has always had a liberal social and 
recreational program for the students. 

The spiritual and emotional life of the girls has not 
been neglected. There have always been appropriate re- 
ligious services held on Sunday, and each day during the 
week, except Saturday, there is a fifteen-minute evening 
prayer service. The Sunday evening chapel service has 
always been the occasion for the principal to address the 
students. Music has been encouraged in every possible way. 
The Negro spirituals sung by the girls and boys have been 
a source of pleasure and profound inspiration to hundreds 
of visitors as well as to the students and teachers. The 
range of musical appreciation has not been limited to spir- 
ituals, however, for some of the most distinguished artists 
and symphony concerts have been presented to the students. 
Booker T. Washington encouraged the appreciation of art 
and solicited reproductions of great paintings from friends 
of the school. The students have been encouraged to carry 
the message of art and beauty back to their homes. 

Thus it was that Tuskegee met the challenge and rose 
to the opportunity of providing an educational program 
adapted to the needs of a woman newly emancipated from 
slavery. With the specific training received here, the girls 
could return and make better homes for their parents and 
for themselves, and encourage others to do likewise; for 
it was in home building that these early seeds were intended 
to bear their greatest fruit. The women could also teach 
what they had learned here, and the more courageous ones 
could and did start schools modeled on the plan of Tus- 
kegee. Only the limits of this article prevent the presen- 
tation of many concrete cases of successful accomplishments 
made by the women graduates of Tuskegee. 

This basic program as outlined here still serves as the 
foundation work in the training of women at Tuskegee. 
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Although it was originally designed to meet the needs of 
girls coming mainly from and expecting to return to rural 
or small-town communities, the fundamental principles of 
the program were so broad that only slight alterations and 
shiftings of emphasis have had to be made. 

Just as Tuskegee successfully helped to meet the situation 
which faced the Negro woman recently emerged from 
slavery and taught her how to obtain a fuller, a more com- 
plete, and a more useful life, so the institution is now 
shifting its program of training for girls to meet the cur- 
rent needs caused not only by the economic situation but 
also by the fact that the Negro woman herself has advanced 
far beyond that early period of development. The Negro 
woman today faces the same problems that confront women 
the world over. The occupational opportunity for Negro 
girls has widened just as it has for women generally, al- 
though not in the same nor fair proportion. 

Tuskegee’s program now includes vocational and educa- 
tional guidance and counseling in order that the woman 
student may select for herself that vocation for which she 
is mentally and emotionally best fitted, and in which her 
talent can find its widest expression. In order to make 
an intelligent choice, she must learn the nature of different 
kinds of occupations and the opportunities they offer. There- 
fore, we furnish occupational information and opportunities 
for girls to do some exploratory work; that is, to try them- 
selves out in the various vocations for which we train. 

This fact must be kept in mind about Tuskegee: Tus- 
kegee has several groups of students for whom it must pro- 
vide adequate types of training. There are those who be- 
gin high school and do not finish. There are those who 
finish high school and go no further. There are those 
who begin college and do not finish, and those who are grad- 
uated from college. Obviously, the number of our college 
graduates is small in proportion to the number that spends. 
a more limited time in the school. There is the feeling that 
a curriculum which provides adequately for only that rela- 
tively small number which is graduated from either college 
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or high school each year is not a complete curriculum. Tus- 
kegee does more than train teachers and health and com- 
munity workers. It furnishes instruction for girls who cut 
their school careers short and who become wage earners. 
There is a definite problem here that is not ignored. 

As the number of Negro business institutions increases, 
the opportunities for Negro business girls increases. Tus- 
kegee prepares girls for these opportunities. As the level 
of the requirements for effective training is raised, Tuskegee 
endeavors to secure modern equipment, to have well-trained 
teachers, and to enrich the curriculum offerings. 

Tuskegee has kept for the girls a carefully balanced pro- 
gram of physical and health exercises. It continues to pro- 
vide a variety of direct experiences of art, literature, music, 
intellectual activity, and moral and social relationships 
from which the students will develop a realization of their 
values. This is felt to be especially worth while in view 
of the increase in leisure brought about by labor-saving 
devices and shorter hours. Emphasis is put, too, upon the 
social value of the education that is being acquired. Edu- 
cating the individual is a poor investment if he uses his 
education solely for personal utilitarian ends. Tuskegee, 
therefore, strives to train girls so that they will not with- 
draw from community affairs into a chambered nautilus of 
inactivity and neglect the social values of education. 

The goal of the Tuskegee program for women is to pre- 
pare them to secure for themselves the satisfaction that 
results from doing things, in carrying forward projects 
originated and designed by themselves to a successful con- 
clusion. This may be done in business, in the professions, 
trades, and art, but Tuskegee also believes that one of the 
greatest fields for this activity is in the home, where women 
develop the domestic virtues of family pride, family loyalty, 
thrift, industry, and service. 











CARRYING EDUCATION TO THE PEOPLE 


T. M. CAMPBELL 
Field Agent, United States Department of Agriculture 


Winding its way over roads of clay, loose sand, and 
mud, far from the main arteries of travel, moves a large, 
specially built automobile truck that is familiar enough 
to those who live along the main highways, but strange to 
the man behind the plow and the woman and children in 
backwoods sections who pause on their hoes to watch it 
disappear over a hill or around a bend. Down the narrow 
lanes and over almost impassable roads it moves slowly 
until it approaches an isolated, dilapidated, weather-beaten 
farmhouse, near which is gathered a crowd of Negro men, 
women, and children from the surrounding rural com- 
munity. The drollery of the countryside is hushed and an 
air of seriousness is shown as the truck turns into the path- 
way and comes to a stop near the group. Curiosity, which 
had been aroused when the preacher at church announced 
a week or so in advance that a “school on wheels” was 
coming into the community from Tuskegee Institute to teach 
the people better methods of farming, homemaking, and 
health improvement, was greatly heightened by the actual 
presence of the vehicle. Some are wide-eyed with amaze- 
ment, while others, younger and more inquisitive, gather 
about it, first to meet the passengers who prove to be the 
demonstrators, and then to “make out” the words, “Booker 
T. Washington Agricultural School on Wheels” printed in 
letters of gold on its green-painted sides. 

One ambitious farmer slowly spells letter for letter 
“S-C-H-O-0O-L O-N W-H-E-E-L-S,” while an older mem- 
ber drops his hands, shakes his head in a gesture of be- 
wilderment, and exclaims, ‘Wal, shut mah mouf! Ain’t 
no buddy never seed a school movin’ ’round.” But all had 
heard of Booker T. Washington, and the “agricultural 
school on wheels” connected with his name must be some- 
thing worth while. This is a frequent occurrence in some 
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sections of the rural South except that with the passing of 
time many of the rural people have become better acquainted 
with the work of the ‘moving school” and enjoy greatly 
improved living conditions as a result of it. 

Reasons for a plan of itinerant education for the adult 
farmers have existed since the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, when the rural Negro, freed from slav- 
ery where his master was obliged to care for him, was 
thrown upon his own resources for sustenance, shelter, and 
health. The movable-school idea, as an attempted solution 
to this rural problem, was begun by Booker T. Washington 
(in Macon County where Tuskegee Institute is located) in 
an effort to aid his people. 

Mr. Washington had a serious and deep concern for 
all rural people. He possessed an unbounded faith in the 
lateral possibilities of Tuskegee Institute; therefore, in ad- 
dition to his visits to the North to secure funds for erecting 
buildings and running the Institute, his trail (in a road cart 
drawn by an old gray mare) led through the country to 
many rural homes and churches near Tuskegee Institute. 
He met the people on their own ground, talked their lan- 
guage, and laid his campaign for teaching parents in the 
home while the Institute taught the children. His was 
a first aid in rural education, helping to make self-support- 
ing landowners out of more or less backward Negro tenants. 

Mr. Washington saw the need of getting hold in some 
way of these “next-door neighbors.” He began by holding 
small group meetings of farmers and other workers at 
Tuskegee once a month to talk over their problems. In 
anticipation of their coming, he had arranged for display 
simple and yet very attractive exhibits of products grown 
on the Institute’s farm, which was of the same grade of 
land as that which the farmers occupied. This was done 
for the purpose of creating a desire among these untrained 
people to learn how to raise more produce on smaller 
acreage at less expense, to make their homes more sanitary 
and attractive, and to educate their children. And so, in 
February 1891, the first Farmers’ Conference was held at 
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Tuskegee Institute. That first meeting, to Mr. Wash- 
ington’s surprise, brought five hundred farm people to 
Tuskegee. An account of this gathering stated that many, 
in order to be on time for the opening, left home as early 
as midnight of the day prior to the meeting. They came 
afoot and in various types of vehicles, including buggies, 
wagons, and ox carts. In emphasizing the object of these 
conferences, Mr. Washington urged that the problems be 
confined chiefly to conditions within their reach. 

As Tuskegee’s influence spread further into the rural 
districts, Mr. Washington realized the need of a more 
definite means of reaching the masses, for there was still 
a large majority who would not come to the Farmers’ Con- 
ference because of self-consciousness and imaginary discom- 
forts in being obliged to mingle with educated people. It 
was at this point that he conceived the idea of itinerant 
demonstrators, or the movable school of agriculture, and 
appointed a committee headed by Professor George W. 
Carver to draw up definite plans for a demonstration 
wagon, to include the kind of equipment it should carry 
to the very doors of Negro farmers. With these plans, 
Mr. Washington was able to interest a friend, Morris 
K. Jesup of New York, in the project and to secure an 
initial donation with which to purchase and equip a vehicle 
to carry exhibits and demonstration material to the homes 
of Negroes. With this money, the “Jesup Agricultural 
Wagon,” drawn by a pair of mules—the first movable 
school—was fitted up and set in operation. After three 
months of operation of the wagon, the success of this type 
of work was assured and the idea was offered by Mr. 
Washington to the Federal Government. It was accepted. 
Thus the wagon was in charge of the first Negro demon- 
stration agent in the employment of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and was driven by him on a 
regular schedule to the surrounding communities where 
Negroes were given better methods of living and farming. 

The equipment of the Jesup Wagon varied according 
to the season of the year. Before garden-planting time 
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the wagon was set up with a portable garden with grow- 
ing vegetables thereon and driven to meeting places where 
actual demonstrations were given on how to prepare land, 
how to fertilize it, and how to plant the garden. During 
the plowing season, field demonstrations were held at stra- 
tegic points in the use of more horsepower and better 
machinery. With better plows it was very convenient to 
take the team from the wagon, hitch it to the plow, and give 
a demonstration in the preparation of the soil and in the 
cultivation of the crops during the growing season. 

As time passed, calls came up from adjacent sections 
for the “‘school on wheels.” The question of transporta- 
tion became an important problem. A motorized vehicle 
was added and with it went the addition of a woman to 
teach better home methods and a nurse to teach better 
health measures. Instead of operating in the county in 
which Tuskegee Institute is located, the work expanded to 
other counties throughout Alabama and over the South. 

In conducting these schools there is no gounding of 
trumpets and very little lecturing or other formal pro- 
ceedings. The time is given to actual demonstrations. 
The farmers are not only told how to do the work, but 
actually do things themselves under supervision. 

The man agent takes the boys and men, organizes them 
into groups, and gives them practical instruction in sharp- 
ening saws, hanging gates, repairing porches, screening 
windows and doors, making doorsteps, mixing whitewash 
paint, painting the house and outbuildings, building sani- 
tary toilets and poultry houses. When in season, instruc- 
tion is given in bedding, curing and storing sweet potatoes, 
pruning the orchard, terracing land, and inoculating hogs 
against cholera. An effort is made to give various groups, 
as nearly as possible, instruction in any other subject in 
which they are interested. 

Simultaneously, the women and girls are organized into 
groups. They wash the cast-away rags, and make rugs 
and mats from them; they learn to make useful articles 
from shucks and pine needles; they are given instruction in 
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cooking, remodeling old garments, and the making of new 
ones. Joint instruction is given all in poultry raising, gar- 
dening, and home dairying. The rural nurse makes a 
survey of the community by looking into the various homes 
and gives first-hand information on home sanitation. She 
also gives special attention to child welfare, screening the 
homes, caring for the patient in the home, the eradication 
of vermin, and directing severe cases of illness to the com- 
munity physician. At the close of the day, these wondering, 
curious farmers have been convinced that the demonstra- 
tions brought them through the “‘school’’ are not only 
interesting, but are planned to aid them in bettering their 
everyday life. When the week’s session of the school 
closes, they return to their homes and farms, not only hav- 
ing “gone to school” but having learned something. A 
solution to their rural problem has been offered, their imag- 
ination awakened, and a new possibility revealed. 

One of the happiest virtues in the conduct of this work 
has been the maintenance of a staff with personality and 
ability to impress the lessons simply, and without show, 
a necessarily strong quality for disseminating this type of 
information to backward rural folk. The movable-school 
staff fits, to a very gratifying degree, the qualification laid 
down by the late Honorable Henry Wallace, pioneer of 
agriculture in Iowa and father of a former Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and grand- 
father of the present Secretary of Agriculture, “A man is 
not fit to work with the country people unless he has smelled 
the soil and can converse with them in their own ‘lingo.’ ” 

The teachings carried out by these workers are prac- 
tical and constructive and are demonstrated with such 
natural simplicity as to make it easy for the farm people 
to understand and carry the ideas to completion. It is 
generally believed that there is possibly no phase of teach- 
ing yet instituted for uneducated people that gives these 
lessons in such an effective manner. It has a tendency to 
arouse in tenant farmers a desire to own property, encour- 
age owners to improve that which they have, and to inspire 
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country women to adopt practical methods in thrift and 
industrious habits in homemaking. 

Aside from that, this teaching technique has offered a 
wonderful opportunity for students in agriculture, home 
economics, and nurse training at Tuskegee Institute to get 
practical experience in working with rural people through 
demonstration tours with the movable school. 

The South, fortunately, is gradually adopting the mov- 
able-school procedure in connection with its regular pro- 
gram of extension service. In sections where these schools 
have been operating, the changed appearance of conditions 
in homes and farms is easily seen. 

The rapidity with which new methods are adopted is 
illustrated in the case of Grant Moss, Mt. Zion Community, 
Macon County, Alabama. The Mosses began as renters, 
practising the teaching brought them each year by the 
movable school, and after five years they were able to 
make a down payment on ninety acres of land. In addi- 
tion to growing corn and cotton, they produced and mar- 
keted fruits, vegetables, milk, and poultry in an abundance, 
so that the regular crop could be financed. In this manner 
they were able to meet the last payment of $300 on the 
land when it came due. With the farm paid for, Mrs. 
Moss turned her attention towards a better home. She 
persuaded her husband to sell thirty acres of their land 
to be used for that purpose. With the expenditure of 
$1,000 they were able to move from a three-room shack 
into a new six-room bungalow, located, built, and furnished 
according to plans supplied by extension agents. 

Through the years, as the school on wheels has moved 
along, it has touched practically every phase of rural life. 
Its influence has gone beyond the farm and home. Rural 
ministers have been impressed with its demonstrations and 
have shown more than the usual willingness to codperate 
in community betterment. In most rural communities the 
minister holds complete sway, and the success of any worthy 
project depends largely on his attitude. So when these 
spiritual leaders foster better living conditions on the farm 
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and in the home, a forward step has been made. In recent 
years, the movable-school personnel has been asked to 
occupy places on programs of rural ministers’ institutes, 
where they have carried out their usual demonstrations in 
farm, home, and health practices. Through these means 
the dissemination of extension information to large num- 
bers of rural people through their churches has been made 
possible. It is no longer an experiment, but a real factor 
in the education of the Negro farmer. . 

And so this plan of ‘‘carrying education to the people’ — 
an idea born in the mind of Booker T. Washington more 
than twenty-five years ago—has spread to many places. In 
fact, the present system of county-agency work and home- 
demonstration work among Negroes in America today is 
a direct outgrowth of the “school on wheels.” 

This idea of carrying education to the very doors of the 
people seems to have so completely met the needs of farm 
folks that visitors from India, Japan, China, from various 
sections of Africa, from the British Isles, Russia, Poland, 
Belgium, and numerous other countries of continental 
Europe have journeyed to Tuskegee to make a first-hand 
study of it. Many have taken the idea back to their 
countries and are putting it into practice. In Kavaje, Al- 
bania, they are trying something of the sort. They call 
it a “‘donkey back school,” since the majority of the villages 
are inaccessible to anything on wheels. Similar work has 
begun in Madras, India. In addition, the Tuskegee mov- 
able-school plans and set-up have gone to Sangli, India. 
The Ting Ysien Experiment in Hopei, China, reports that 
its work has reached remarkable development in teaching 
the farmers there. 

The truly fine work of the school cannot be fully com- 
prehended through any statistical array of facts. The 
deeper significance of it all is seen in the enrichment of the 
lives of the people. 





























TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE MORE THAN AN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Monroe N. Work 


Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute 


Tuskegee Institute was built around a problem. This © 
problem was “how to improve the conditions of the Negro.” 
The founder of the institution recognized that there were 
two aspects to the improvement of the conditions of the 
Negro. One aspect had to do with more or less formal 
education in the school; the other dealt with efforts outside 
of the school to improve the conditions of the Negro. 

When Booker T. Washington came to Alabama to estab- 
lish Tuskegee Institute, he had an opportunity to make this 
school similar to other schools of that period. Instead of 
taking, however, a ready-made curriculum and putting it 
into the school, he first made a study of the conditions of 
the people and then endeavored to adapt the courses in the 
school to meet the needs of these conditions. In other 
words, he made a curriculum to fit the needs of the people. 
The nature of this curriculum has been fittingly described 
in other articles in the present issue of THE JOURNAL. 

The purpose of this article is to describe some of the 
means and methods used outside the Institute for improv- 
ing the conditions of the Negro. It was these means and 
methods that made Tuskegee more than an educational 
institution. What were some of the more important needs 
of the Negro as Mr. Washington visualized them? To 
him they appeared to be economic, educational, moral, 
religious, social, and political. Running through all of 
these was the ever-present and overshadowing problem of 
race relations resulting from two groups of people—white 
and Negro, living side by side. How could the needs of 
the Negro be met and at the same time a better under- 
standing between the races developed? This was a prob- 
lem for a statesman rather than an educator. 
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It has been elsewhere described that Booker T. Wasn- 
ington spent the first month of the establishing of Tuskegee 
Institute traveling over the countryside getting an insight 
into the actual life of the people. He ate and slept in 
their little cabins. He saw their farms, their schools, and 
their churches. He came to understand their needs. It 
may be said that coincident with the beginning of formal 
classroom work at Tuskegee, there were initiated efforts 
outside the school for improving the economic, social, and 
moral conditions of the people. 

The development of Tuskegee Institute into more than 
a formal educational institution falls under three main 
heads: 

1. Work for improving the conditions of the Negro in 
the South 

2. Work for improving the welfare of Negroes gener- 
ally throughout the country 

3. The promotion of better race relationships 

The first of the formal agencies for improving condi- 
tions in the South was the establishment in 1891 of the 
Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference. This was a two-day 
affair. On the first day, farmers from all over the South 
met and discussed such problems as landowning, better 
schools, better homes, better churches, and better health. 
On the second day of the Conference, leaders among the 
people, particularly preachers and teachers, met and dis- 
cussed ways and means of initiating efforts for handling the 
problems raised on the first day. The farmers were en- 
couraged to go back to their respective communities and 
establish conferences in which the problems of their com- 
munities could be discussed. This was done. The result 
was that conferences, State and local, patterned after the 
one at Tuskegee, were established throughout the South. 

The declarations of the 1932 Annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference are an example of how this agency continues to 
endeavor to meet the needs of the farming people. These 
declarations offered the following suggestions for improv- 
ing the economic and social conditions of Negro farmers: 
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1. Reduction of tax burdens on the farmers’ land 


2. Lower charges for financing Negro farmers 


3. Negro extension agents and Smith-Hughes workers in every county 
having a large Negro rural population 


4. Access by Negro farmers to Federal aid for agriculture without 
discrimination or exploitation 


5. An equitable distribution of school funds for the education of Negro 
children 


6. Impressing upon landlords, merchants, and bankers that the present 
tenant system has outlived its usefulness 


Tuskegee Institute gave prompt attention to improve the 
moral and religious conditions of the people. To assist 
in this effort an intelligent minister of the gospel was se- 
cured. Chief among his duties was the organizing of insti- 
tutes for ministers. Meetings for the rural preachers were 
held at Tuskegee four times a year. This effort to help 
raise the moral and religious standards of the rural preach- 
ers resulted in establishing at the Institute in 1892 the 
Phelps Hall Bible Training School. The aim of this school 
was to give a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and 
such other training as would fit those attending to work 
effectively under the actual conditions existing in the rural 
districts. A night Bible class was organized to give min- 
isters who were not able to attend the day classes oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the Bible and its history. 
The lack of education among these ministers made it neces- 
sary not to set up any special literary requirements. These 
efforts to improve the conditions of the rural ministers 
resulted in a large number of them getting a better under- 
standing of the Bible and how to conduct religious services 
with dignity and decorum. 

One of Tuskegee’s most extended and continued efforts 
for bettering the conditions of the Negro farmer has been 
to assist in improving the rural schools of the South. Negro 
communities were helped to build schoolhouses, to lengthen 
school terms, and to secure competent teachers. Booker 
T. Washington was mainly instrumental in securing for 
tural-school improvement the Anna T. Jeanes Fund of a 
million dollars which was to assist in improving elementary 
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schools in the South. He also secured from Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald money to assist in erecting schoolhouses for 
Negroes in the rural districts. 

An important feature of the work for school improve- 
ment was the codperation of whites and Negroes. This 
was strikingly illustrated by what was accomplished through 
the Jeanes Fund and the Rosenwald School House Building 
Campaign. In 1913, six years after the establishment of 
the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, this Foundation was carrying 
on work in 121 counties in the South. These counties con- 
tributed $3,402 in that year towards the salaries of Jeanes 
supervising teachers. In 1932, the work of the Jeanes 
Foundation was carried on in over 300 counties which were 
contributing some $200,000 from public funds towards the 
salaries of the Jeanes supervising teachers. 

A condition of the Rosenwald School House Building pro- 
ject established in 1912 was that the people in the com- 
munity where a schoolhouse was to be erected were to raise 
from the public funds, or raise among themselves, an 
amount equivalent to or larger than that given by Mr. 
Rosenwald. In 1932, twenty years after the Rosenwald 
School House Building Campaign was begun, over 5,000 
Rosenwald school buildings had been erected at a total cost 
of $28,408,520. Of this amount, $4,725,871 was con- 
tributed by Negroes, $1,211,975 by whites, $18,105,805 
by public-school authorities, and $4,364,869 by the Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

The first of the formal agencies organized to assist in 
improving the welfare of the Negroes generally throughout 
the country was the National Business League which held 
its first meeting in Boston in 1900. Mr. Washington 
stated that he had two objects in view in organizing the 
Business League. The first was to bring together the 
large number of Negro men and women engaged in busi- 
ness throughout the country so that they might become 
acquainted with each other, thereby gaining information 
and inspiration. The second object was to form plans for 
an annual meeting of the League and the organization of 
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local business leagues that should extend throughout the 
country, thereby helping to improve the Negro as a busi- 
ness factor. 

The National Negro Business League has proved to be 
an important factor in stimulating Negro business in all 
sections of the country. From this parent organization has 
come the National Negro Bankers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association, the National Negro 
Bar Association, and the National Funeral Directors’ As- 
sociation. 

Booker T. Washington saw that in order for the Negro 
to make permanent progress it was necessary for him to 
improve his hygienic conditions. Tuskegee Institute almost 
from its founding became a health center. A _ hospital 
and a nurse training school were early made a part of the 
institution. Later a $50,000 hospital was erected. This 
became a health center for the entire lower South, par- 
ticularly through the establishment in 1918 of the John 
A. Andrew Clinical Society. Its purpose was “the advance- 
ment of Negro physicians and surgeons in the science and 
art of medicine and surgery, and for the study and treat- 
ment of morbid conditions affecting thousands of needy 
sufferers in this section of the South.” This organization 
immediately became national in scope. Its annual sessions 
are attended by Negro physicians from all parts of the 
country. The demonstrators have included representatives 
from the leading hospitals and medical schools of the coun- 
try, such as the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
Memorial Hospital, University of Rochester; American 
College of Surgeons, New York City; Broad Street Hos- 
pital, New York City; the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York City; New York Medical College; Roose- 
velt and Sloane Hospitals, New York City; Emory Uni- 
versity Medical School, Atlanta; University of Alabama 
Medical School; Central State Hospital, Indianapolis; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 

On several occasions the workers’ section of the Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference gave special attention to the 
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problem of health. In the 1914 meeting of the Confer- 
ence, a series of charts were displayed in which it was shown 
that 456,000 Negroes in the South were seriously ill all 
the time. This meant a loss of 18 days a year for each 
Negro inhabitant; the annual. cost of sickness of these 
450,000 Negroes was over $75,000,000; half of this sick- 
ness it was stated was preventable. It was also stated that 
the annual economic loss to the South because of sickness 
and death among Negroes was over $300,000,000. This 
graphic representation of health conditions was in a lan- 
guage that both whites and Negroes understood. 

In the autumn of 1914, Booker T. Washington issued a 
call for a National Negro Health Week. In this call he 
said, “We are asking the colored people of the nation to 
unite in observing a National Health Week, in the belief 
that in carrying out this suggestion they will be doing the 
best possible service to themselves and to their race.” He 
further stated that he thought the race would welcome this 
opportunity to unite all its efforts in one great national 
health movement. ‘Without health,” he said, ‘‘and until 
we reduce the high death rate, it will be impossible for us 
to have permanent success in business, in property getting, 
in acquiring education, or in showing other evidences of 
progress. Without health and long life all else fails.” 

National Negro Health Week became an immediate 
success and afforded a further means of codperation between 
the races. In the first observance of Health Week, not 
only did all sorts of Negro organizations join in the efforts, 
but also many agencies and organizations among whites, 
such as county and State health officers, chambers of com- 
merce, and white women’s clubs. It was recognized by all 
that knew disease and drew no color line. 

National Negro Health Week proved an effective agency 
for health education among Negroes on a nation-wide basis. 
It eventually secured the codperation of practically all State 
and national agencies working for health improvement. 
The United States Public Health Service, the most im- 
portant of the codperating agencies, has recently taken over 
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National Negro Health Week, placed it on a year-round 
basis, and has made it a unit of the Public Health Service 
under the title, “National Negro Health Movement.” 

Other national organizations which Tuskegee Institute 
helped to establish and promote were the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, the National Medical Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, and the National Urban League. 

Booker T. Washington in his now famous Atlanta Ex- 
position Address laid down a platform for whites and 
Negroes to work together on a good-will basis. In this 
address he urged the Negroes to have more faith in the 
white people among whom they were living; to the white 
people the address was a plea to have more faith in the 
Negro. The school and its founder advocated improve- 
ment of all the people of the South. Working on this 
theory Tuskegee Institute assisted in promoting the organ- 
ization of the Southern Board of Education and other 
agencies organized for the improvement of all the people 
of the South. The theory back of these movements was 
that the South could not rise and at the same time keep the 
Negro down. In the twenty years from the period of the 
delivery of the Atlanta Exposition Address in 1895 to his 
death in 1915, many of the efforts of Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Tuskegee Institute were for the bettering of race 
relations. 

An important feature of the efforts for improving race 
relations was the good-will tours made by Mr. Washington 
in the States of the South from Maryland to Texas. A 
tour of a State usually occupied about ten days during 
which time, at strategic points throughout the State, ad- 
dresses would be made to large crowds, composed of both 
whites and Negroes. The burden of these addresses by 
Mr. Washington and others was the promotion of good 
will between the races. The press of the State and of the 
nation usually gave large publicity to these tours. 

The present Commission on Interracial Codperation, with 
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headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, and with State and local 
interracial committees in all of the Southern States, is a 
natural growth of these earlier efforts for the promotion 
of good will between the races. 

When Tuskegee Institute was established, one of the 
worst features of race relations in the South was the lynch- 
ing evil, which at that time was at its height. Booker T. 
Washington gave his attention early to this evil and wrote 
and spoke against it. Data on lynchings were collected at 
the school. Tuskegee Institute in 1913 sent out its first 
annual report on lynchings. This was not the first agency 
to issue such a report. It is noteworthy, however, that up 
to this time the agencies issuing reports on lynchings were 
all outside the South. These reports were in general a 
criticism of the South where the majority of lynchings oc- 
curred. The result was that the South assumed a more or 
less defensive attitude towards the evil and in many in- 
stances sought to justify it. 

The result of the issuing of annual reports on lynchings 
from Tuskegee Institute was far-reaching. These reports 
were issued in a calm dispassionate manner and without 
comment. Through the metropolitan press and the rural 
papers of the South they were given, however, the widest 
publicity. This issuing without comment of information 
about lynchings focused attention on the evil and afforded 
opportunity for newspapers and individuals to express their 
opinions concerning it. The Tuskegee Institute records 
gave extended and wide publicity to the fact that the great 
majority of lynchings, more than three fourths, were for 
crimes other than attacks on women. These reports on 
lynching have played no small part in building up a senti- 
ment within the South which has resulted in organized 
efforts to abate the evil. Among these organizations is 
the recently established Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching. 

It is of interest to note the decrease of lynchings by 
decades from 1882 to 1932, as shown on page 205. 
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DECREASE OF LYNCHINGS 


1882-1891 1,484 1912-1921 596 
1892-1901 1,505 1922-1931 224 
1902-1911 783 


Tuskegee Institute, as it grew and developed, was drawn 
into practically all matters that in any way related to the 
Negro. Because of the prominence of the school in the 
life of the race, there arose a continued and increasing 
demand upon it for information relating to all phases of 
Negro life. This increasing demand for information came 
not only from the United States but from other parts of 
the world. To meet these demands for information about 
the Negro, the school established in 1908 a Department of 
Records and Research, the purpose of which was to col- 
lect, compile, and send out accurate and reliable informa- 
tion about the Negro. This body of accurate and reliable 
information helped to turn discussion about the Negro from 
theory and speculation to a consideration of facts. 

Beginning in 1912, a series of monographs, under the 
title, The Negro Year Book, have been issued from the 
Department of Records and Research of the Institute. The 
purpose of these monographs is to give a summary of what 
is taking place in regard to the Negro, both in the United 
States and in other parts of the world. The Negro Year 
Book became immediately an authoritative source of in- 
formation on all phases of Negro life. Its circulation be- 
came world wide. 

Under the leadership of Robert R. Moton, the suc- 
cessor of Booker T. Washington as principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, the promotion of good will between the races 
continues. Dr. Moton was one of the prime movers in 
organizing in 1918 the present Commission on Interracial 
Coéperation. In 1928, in the publication of What the 
Negro Thinks, he set forth the attitudes and. conclusions 
that the Negro has formed in regard to the situation in 
which he finds himself. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those’ 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


NEEDED EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A bulletin on “Needed Educational Research in New 
York State’ has been published (1933) by the State Edu- 
cation Department of the University of the State of New 
York. It has been prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Codperation in Educational Research ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education of the State. 

In his introduction to this pamphlet, Dr. George D. 
Strayer observes that it is necessary for education to “‘be 
in close touch with social movements continuously selecting 
those things which should be made a part of the training 
of the young. In the process it must be willing to discard 
subjects and practices which have the sanction of tradition 
but which have little present value and organize new pro- 
cedures.” 

The Committee believes that “more studies should be 
made analyzing the educational implications of recent 
changes.”” The problem most in need of study at the pres- 
ent time is declared to be the reorganization of school- 
administrative units. 

The bulletin deals with necessary educational projects in 
elementary education, secondary education, guidance, rural 
education, higher education, teacher training and status, 
finance, general administration, the social aspects of educa- 
tion, and extension education. Sixty-three research projects 
falling under these various titles are listed and described as 
needing to be undertaken at the present time. 


RESEARCH ON DELINQUENCY AREAS 


The following is a summary of an interesting research 
which is being carried on under the direction of Professor 
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Donald R. Taft of the department of sociology of the 
University of Illinois to test some of the findings of Clifford 
R. Shaw on delinquency areas. 

(1). The study has shown a distribution of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency in Danville rather similar to that found by Shaw and others 
in larger cities, except for one area of delinquency at the outskirts of 
the city; (2) four different types of areas of delinquency have been 
found; (3) correlations between crime and various neighborhood condi- 
tions have beén determined and its relationship, especially to residence 
of Negroes, to public relief, and to school retardation of children, estab- 
lished; (4) two of the four types of delinquency areas have thus far 
been studied intensively, contacting every family in the areas many 
times and using a twenty-page schedule of questions designed among 
other things to bring out attitudes and neighborhood patterns of be- 
havior; (5) with this knowledge of neighborhoods as a background, 
numerous case histories are being obtained which it is felt are rather 
full; (6) related studies of a Federal soldiers’ home and of regions 
outside the city more or less dependent upon it are planned but not 
yet complete; (7) special attention is being given to the study of 
selection. . . . 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


This is a study of those extracurricular activities that 
have been officially placed within the secondary-school pro- 
gram and assigned a definite period in the daily schedule 
of the West Virginia schools.? All such activities except 
student participation in school control and inter-high-school 
athletic activities are included. 

The data for the study were secured from two sources: 
(1) the secondary-school reports that are on file in the 
ofice of the State Supervisor of High Schools at the State 
Capitol; and (2) from the principals and teachers of the 
various secondary schools. The information from the 
former source was collected by a personal examination of 
the records on file. That from the latter sources was 
secured by the use of questionnaires. 

Two questionnaires were sent out—one to the principals 
and the other to teachers. The questionnaire to teachers 
consisted of the last portion of the one for principals with 
additional questions concerning the activities sponsored by 


{Reprinted from the American Journal of Sociology, March 1933, p. 702. 


*The following statement has been written by Ira N. Warner of Lockout, West Virginia, 
under whose direction this study has been made. 
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the teachers, teacher preparation for sponsorship, the effect 
of success in sponsorship upon securing and holding posi- 
tions, the principal’s attitude towards the activities, and 
his efforts in stimulating and supervising their growth. 

The questionnaire for principals was sent to every sec- 
ondary-school principal in the State. The one for teachers 
was sent to a sampling of the teachers. This sampling was 
made by choosing every fourth school from a list of all the 
schools in the State arranged in alphabetical order. The 
names of the teachers for each of these schools were ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and every fourth teacher was 
selected. 

The questionnaires covered all the data collected from 
the reports of the principals to the State in addition to in- 
formation concerning the preparation for and experience 
of teachers and principals in directing the activities; teacher 
philosophy concerning the activities; a description of their 
organization and administration; an estimate of their suc- 
cess; the attitude of pupils and patrons towards them; a 
judgment as to the strength and weakness of the activities; 
the cost of the activities; and suggestions for their improve- 
ment. The collection of the same data from the different 
sources made possible a check on their validity and accuracy 
and the discovery of certain defects in teacher preparation 
for the activities and philosophy concerning them that could 
not have been discovered otherwise. 

On the whole, the information from the three sources 
shows a surprisingly high degree of agreement and enables 
the reader to accept the data with considerable confidence 
in their accuracy. But, little statistical procedure is used 
other than the reduction of the data to tabular form and the 
interpretation of these data. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


American Minority Peoples, A study in racial and cultural 
conflicts in the United States, by DoNALD YOUNG. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932, 593 pages. 


The author of this admirable book has assembled the facts and prin- 
ciples of the researches into race relations carried on since the World 
War, and has given them impartial analysis. and interpretation pro- 
viding a new interest and orientation by virtue of his emphasis upon 
the minority races of America. The objective and scientific attitude 
of the author is not likely to satisfy the prejudiced who favor or oppose 
minority cultures, but he has done a far more valuable service by his 
fair presentation of the facts of race relations. The book, therefore, 
becomes a valuable source for the serious student who is seeking an 
adequate knowledge of the vexing problems of race conflict and mis- 
understanding. 

The saneness of the presentation throughout may be illustrated by 
the following statement: “As a rule, what is taught in the classroom 
about race and race relations is no more than a humanized reflection 
of popular beliefs. A few individuals may take a different approach, 
and a few special courses on immigration, the Negro, and other sub- 
jects in which race and racial achievement may be mentioned, can be 
found, but they are limited in number.” The book should be read by 


every teacher who is seeking to understand the problems of racial 
adjustment. 


The Railroad to Freedom, A story of the Civil War, by 
HiLpeEGARDE H. Swirr. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932, 355 pages. 


In contrast to the book by Professor Young is Miss Swift’s delightful 
story written for youth and designed to create a favorable attitude to- 
wards the Negro rather than an understanding of racial antipathies and 
maladjustments. The book is one that a person would enjoy for an 
evening’s reading and would then retire for the night with a deeper 
appreciation of a minority group which has been misunderstood and 
mistreated by those of the dominant culture. This book is dedicated 
to the courageous young and they will profit by reading it. 


Races and Ethnic Groups in American Life, by T. J. Woor- 
TER, JR. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933, 241 pages. 


This book is one of the series of monographs: published under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, and, 
like all the monographs of this series, is limited to the consideration 
of needs rather than an exposition of the present situation. The limi- 
tation imposed by the nature of the task set for the author makes an 
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exhaustive treatment impossible, and in the thirteen chapters we find 
significant titles but treated as indicated in the title of the series, 
Recent Social Trends Monographs. 

Within the limits set the author has performed his task admirably 
and has made an important contribution to the literature relating to 
racial and ethnic groups. The educator will find the book of great 
value in his effort to understand the problems of racial conflicts and 
maladjustments in American life. 


Negro Year Book, An annual encyclopedia of the Negro, 
Monroe N. Work, editor. Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama: Negro Year Book Publishing Company, 1931, 
518 pages. 


The eighth edition of the Negro Year Book for 1931-1932 shows a 
distinct change in content and arrangement of matter. ‘This edition, 
while presenting practically all new material, still gives in concise but 
thoroughgoing form the information desired and presents a compre- 
hensive and impartial view of the events affecting the Negro and his 
progress throughout the world. This handbook provides the most 
elaborate and exact material concerning the Negro and is an indis- 
pensable source for any student of race problems. The educator will 
find the book invaluable as a source book. 


A Study of the Economic Status of the Negro, by T. J. 
WoortTer, Jr. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1930, Part I, 58 pages, Part II, 56 pages. 


Summary and Recommendation on the Study of the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Negro, by T. J. WOoFrTER, Jr. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1930, 28 pages. 


This monograph, together with the supplementary monograph pre- 
senting the Summary and Recommendation on the Study of the, Economic 
Status of the Negro, presents in concise form the essential material re- 
lating to the present status of the Negro. The author has brought an 
exacting technique to this study, has gathered his material with pains- 
taking care, and has presented a judicial analysis of the facts, thus 
making the study a contribution of first importance to the literature of 


the Negro. 

The Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among 
Negroes, Henry L. McCrorey, editor. Charlotte, 
North Carolina: Johnson C. Smith University, July 
1933, 50 pages. 


The major articles in this review are: Curriculum Adjustments for 
the Improvement of English in Negro Colleges, Sociology in Negro 
Schools and Colleges, 1924-1932, The Comprehensive Examination and 
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the Negro College, A Curriculum Appropriate for the Small Liberal- 
Arts College, A Study in English Grammar Learning, Character Edu- 
cation, Tenure of Presidents of Negro Colleges. The articles are well 
written and give one a clear picture of the status of higher education 
among the Negroes of America. 


Ability in Social and Racial Classes, by ROLAND CLARK. 
Davis. New York: The Century Company, 1932, 
114 pages. 


The research presented in this book represents a new method of 
experimental attack on the question of whether certain people and 
certain classes of people are superior in ability because of their bio- 
logical inheritance. The two primary questions considered are, first, 
do variations in biological constitution bear any relation to intelligence- 
test performance? Second, are favorable biological variations dis- 
tributed equally among the various social and racial classes? The 
author’s results seem to answer the first question in the affirmative 
and the second in the negative. 


The Anthropometry of the American Negro, by MELVILLE 
J. Herskovirs. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930, xiv+283 pages. 


Includes measurements and observational errors, description of the 
American Negro type, differences within the series, growth curves and 
sex differencs, validity of the genealogies, and correlation of traits. 


The Negro’s Church, by BENJAMIN ELIJAH Mays and 
JoserpH WitiiaM NicHotson. New York: Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1933, xiiit321 


pages. 

The authors have presented the results of a two-year study of 605 
urban and 185 rural Negro churches in the United States. Data are 
presented for both rural and urban churches in the following fields: 
origin of the church, the negro ministry, the message of the minister 
(stenographic reports of representative sermons), membership, build- 
ings and sites, finance, the program of the church including worship, 
religious education, and fellowship and community activities. 

The book is, however, much more than a report of research; it is 
a fair and sympathetic statement of the present problem of the Negro 
church, with challenging recommendations for its maintenance of spir- 
itual and social leadership. 
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